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THE HISTORY OF THE SECOND SESSION 


The History of the First Session of the Lincuistic INSTITUTE was 
given in the Record of the Linguistic Institute 1928, published as Bulletin 
No. 2 of the Lineuistic Soctety oF AMERICA. 

Acting upon the authorization of the Executive Committee of the 
Linauistic Society, the Director of the Lineuistic INsTITUTE pro- 
ceeded in September 1928 to organize the session of 1929. He secured 
from the authorities of Yale University the same hospitable treatment 
which had been received for the first session, with the addition of an 
appropriation of $500 toward salaries of instructors in the Institute, 
and an additional $500 to cover the library fees of members of the 
Institute and the cost of books purchased by the Yale Library for the 
use of the Institute. He brought also before the American Council of 
Learned Societies the question of a possible subvention for the second 
session, and with the support of the Council he received from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York a subvention of $4000, granted at a 
meeting in December 1928. He secured the participation of a strong 
faculty, of whom about one half had taken part in the First Session. 

The Director presented a report upon the Linauistic INsTITUTE 1928 
to the annual business session of the Linauistic Society or AMERICA, 
held at New York on December 29, 1928, and his report was received 
and accepted. The Society then confirmed the action of the Executive 
Committee in authorizing a second session of the Linauistic INsTITUTE, 
and gave to the Executive Committee power to authorize a third session 
if that should seem desirable. 

Late in January, the Announcement of the Linguistic Institute 1929 
was sent to the printer, and the finished copies were received for distribu- 
tion late in February. This Announcement is obtainable as Bulletin 
No. 3 of the Lincuistic Soctety or America. The Announcement was 
widely distributed to members of societies interested in linguistic 
subjects, and the Director and other members of the Administrative 
Committee prepared articles for appearance in technical journals, and 
made addresses before meetings of societies during the spring months, 
that the nature and purposes of the Institute might become known to 
all persons likely to be interested. 

5 
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Early in April word was received that the local chapter of Sigma 
Epsilon Pi, the honorary fraternity for encouraging the study of German, 
at the College of the City of New York, had established two fellowships 
of $100 each for graduate students at the Lincuistic INst1TUTE, these 
fellowships being designated as the von Klenze Scholarships, in honor 
of Professor Camillo.von Klenze. The holders of these fellowships for 
the session of 1929 were Harry I. Rothman and L. Leo Taub. The von 
Klenze Fellowships are to be continued annually during the life of the 
Linooulistic INSTITUTE. 


Soon after the distribution of the Announcement of the session, 
Professor Esper fell ill and was obliged to withdraw from participation. 
At about the same time Professor Russell suggested that courses be 
instituted for teachers of the deaf, inasmuch as very few, if any, courses 
of a truly scientific nature are now conducted for their benefit. After 
some correspondence, two additional instructors were secured, Professor 
Metfessel and Dr. Einarsson, and additional courses were arranged. A 
special announcement was sent out to all the schools for the deaf, listing 
the following courses; the full description of the new courses is here given: 


Speech Articulation. Mr. Russetu.—aA detailed study of mouth and 
tongue positions required for the production of each individual sound as 
shown by X-ray photographs and other recent experiments. An 
examination of the radical modifications which must be made in the 
traditional classifications and descriptions to conform to the facts shown 
by the X-ray. Practice in the reconstruction with modeling clay of 
these exact tongue and other vocal organ positions. Drill in methods 
of teaching the student how to produce each sound; and in processes of 
utilizing one established articulation habit to train another; also how to 
prevent already acquired bad habits from interfering with the formation 
of the requisite new ones which are to take their place. 


Auricular Training; Correction of Speech and Voice Quality Defects. 
Mr. Russevu.—Consideration of the auricular, speech, and brain 
physiology involved. Training the hearing of deaf children. Eliminat- 
ing monotonous voices. Teaching pitch perception and reproduction 
as manifest in singing and speech intonation (quite apart from stress 
and quantity) ; and showing how it has been effectively accomplished in 
children with even so little as 25 per cent residuum of hearing. Study 
of various types of apparatus which may be used. Instruction in the 
use of the same. The sound patterns to be used. Practice in the 
testing of hearing by means of the Western Electric Audiometers. A 
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study of the various speech and voice quality defects, their cause and 
correction. The phonopharyngoscope and other such recently de- 
veloped instruments will make it possible for members of the class to 
see the vocal cords operate, and to study the lower throat and interior 
larynx of subjects, that all may see exactly what causes gutturality, 
strident or piercing voices, so-called nasal twang, etc. Lisping, stutter- 


ing, foreign brogue, unclear speech, and other like defects will also be 
considered. 


History of English Pronunciation. Mr. Matone.—A systematic 
study of the history of English pronunciation and of the changes which 
have taken place, from the Middle English period to the present day. 
Consideration of the possible causes of variations, and of some of the 
modern variants which have their roots in past differences. 


Historical Syntax of the English Language. Mr. CurMe. 
Psychology of Language. Mr. METFESSEL. 

Sociological Study of Language; a seminar. Mr. SALEsKI. 
American Pronunciation. Mr. Kuratu. 


The following changes also were made in the instructors of courses 
previously announced: 


Experimental Phonetics. Mr. METFESSEL. 
Old Norse. Mr. Ernarsson. 


Very shortly before the opening of the session, Professor Collitz 
found that he would be unable to come to New Haven, and his course 
in Comparative Germanic Grammar was therefore withdrawn. 


The second session of the Linauistic INstITUTE ran from July 8 to 
August 16. Registration of students began on July 5 and continued 
for several days after the formal opening. On the evening of July 6a 
meeting of the Faculty was held, confirming the regulations of the pre- 
vious year. There was the important difference, however, that in 1929 
students paid one fee of $75.00, including the Institute fee of $20.00, and 
were free then to take as many courses as they wished. Instructors 
were exempt from the Institute fee and received the privilege of attend- 
ing courses for $25.00. This change in the system of fees made it more 
difficult to determine the membership of the separate classes, but all 
those who are recorded in the list at the conclusion of this REcorpD as 


attending the courses, were regular attendants for all or part of the 
session. 
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The work opened on July 8, and was pursued with the keenest interest 
and enthusiasm of both Faculty and students. The high grade of all 
the classes was very noticeable. Nearly all the courses had registrants; 
but to suit better the needs of his students Professor Russell combined 
into one his two special courses for teachers of the deaf. 

The members of the Institute for the Second Session were the three 
members of the Administrative Committee, twenty-three members of 
the Faculty (including two special lecturers), and thirty-seven regis- 
trants for courses or research; the total number of members after de- 
ducting duplications was forty-nine. This was unfortunately a slightly 
smaller number of registrants than that of the Session of 1928, and it was 
necessary for the Director to secure a further grant of aid from the 
American Council of Learned Societies, in order to discharge the obliga- 
tions of the session. 

All classes were conducted for thirty hours, five hours a week for 
six weeks, except in those instances where students wished to leave 
early and a correspondingly greater number of hours was therefore 
given during the earlier weeks of the session. The certificates which 
were granted for transfer of credits all carry with them the assurance 
of thirty lecture hours. No student received credit for more than two 
courses, although the number of classes attended was not limited. 


As in the previous year, the Director and Mrs. Sturtevant gave a 
reception to the members of the Institute on the first Tuesday of the 
session, July 9, and the following Friday and Tuesday evenings were 
occupied by public lectures by members of the Faculty. All were well 
attended, and were followed by vigorous discussion until the lateness 
of the hour required the gatherings to disperse. 


Some weeks before the opening of the session the Director of the 
Institute conferred with the authorities of the American Council of . 
Learned Societies on the desirability and the possibility of holding at 
New Haven, in connection with the session of the Institute, a ConrER- 
ENCE ON THE PROPOSED LINGUISTIC ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 

‘Canapa. The suggestion met with approval, and the Director, in 
cooperation with a Committee of the Modern Language Association in 
charge of the project, proceeded to organize the Conference, the expenses 
of which were guaranteed by the Council of Learned Societies. To 
this Conference were invited the Faculty of the Linguistic Institute 
and certain other members of the Institute who were professors of 
English; members of the Yale Faculty who were interested in the pro- 
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ject; and a considerable number of other scholars from various parts of 
the country The response was very gratifying, and the meetings were 
held on August 2 and 3, in Room 115, Harkness Recitation Hall. . It is 
worth noting that several of the earlier lectures before the Linguistic 
Institute, notably those of July 26 and July 30, had also been on the 
general topic of American English and its dialects, and had served as a 
preparation for the Conference. The addresses on the evening of 
August 2 by Professor Stephenson on The Effect of Movements of Popula- 
tion upon American Dialects, and by Professor Russell on Mechanical 
Methods of Recording Speech, formed the first session of the Conference. 

The sessions of August 3 were of a more technical nature and were 
open only to those specially invited to participate. Professor Karl 
Young of Yale University was chosen Permanent Chairman, and Mr. 
Mortimer Graves of the American Council of Learned Societies was 
elected Secretary. The detail of the proceedings was recorded by 
Mrs. F. W. Hopkins and Mr. G. K. Strodach, student members of the 
Institute. 

The whole Conference was extremely satisfactory in bringing together 
scholars of different opinions, whose ideas and counsels received expres- 
sion and were recorded for the use of the Managing Committee soon 
to be appointed to take charge of the Survey and Dialect Atlas. A 
detailed account of the Conference, prepared by Professor Hans Kurath 
of Ohio State University, will be found later in this Bulletin. 


It was felt by all those connected with the session that it was desirable 
to continue the Linguistic INstrTUTE if the means to do so should be 
available. Authorization to do so was secured from the Executive 
Committee of the Linguistic Society during the latter part of the session. 
No announcement can be made at this writing as to the future plans of 
the Institute, but the Committee desires to call attention to some of the 
peculiar advantages pertaining to its sessions: 


1. The different branches of linguistic science are in the work of the 
LinGuIsTic INSTITUTE not separated from one another, but supplement 
one another, and are therefore free to develop the greatest possible 
benefits to the students. But in the universities the various parts of 
the linguistic field are rigidly divided into separate departments of 
instruction, and the outlook of the students is restricted. 


2. The Lineutstic InstiTUTE offers to advanced scholars the oppor- 
tunity to attend courses not otherwise accessible to them; for the usual 
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summer sessions offer few advanced courses in linguistics, and the 
college teacher is normally too occupied with teaching to enter courses 
during the academic term, even if they should be given in his own or 
a neighboring institution. 


3. There is no fashion or precedent preventing mature scholars from 
taking courses in the Lincuistic INSTITUTE, even courses conducted 
by younger colleagues, as is seen by the enrollment in this year’s session. 
In most universities this practice is virtually unknown, and thus mature 
scholars are prevented from hearing at first hand the best which their 
colleagues have to give. 


4. Tue Lineuistic InstiTuTe offers each year certain courses in 
languages rarely given in any American university at any time, and 
thereby affords a remarkable opportunity to those who avail themselves 
of it. 


The Committee hopes to arrange in future sessions certain courses of 
a more general appeal to beginning students in linguistic science, and 
thereby to increase its usefulness to them; as well as to maintain its 
value to more advanced scholars. 





MEMBERS OF THE LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE 1929 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Edgar Howard Sturtevant, Yale University, Director. 

Reinhold Eugene Saleski, Bethany College, Assistant Director. . 

Roland Grubb Kent, University of Pennsylvania, Secretary of the 
Linguistic Society of America. 


Faculty 


Frank Ringgold Blake, Associate Professor of Oriental Languages, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

George Melville Bolling, Professor of Greek, Ohio State University. 

George O. Curme, Professor of Germanic Philology, Northwestern 
University. 

Raymond Philip Dougherty, Professor of Assyriology and Babylonian 
Literature, Yale University. 

Joseph Dunn, Professor of Celtic Languages and Literatures, Catholic 
University of America. 

Stefan Einarsson, Instructor in English Philology, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Dean S. Fansler, Associate Professor of English, Brown University. 

Franklin Edgerton, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, 
Yale University. 

A. V. Williams Jackson, Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages, Columbia 
University. 

T. Atkinson Jenkins, Professor of the History of the French Language, 
University of Chicago. ' 

Roland Grubb Kent, Professor of Comparative Philology, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hans Kurath, Professor of German and Linguistics, Ohio State 
University. 

Milton Metfessel, Professor of Psychology and Speech, State University 
of Iowa. 

Kemp Malone, Professor of English, Johns Hopkins University. 

Otto Miiller, Professor of Romance Languages, Gettysburg College. 


Walter Petersen, Associate Professor of Ancient Languages, University 
of Florida. 


ll 
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Edward Prokosch, Professor of Germanic Languages, Yale University. 

Henry Brush Richardson, Assistant Professor of French, Yale 
University. 

Edwin C. Roedder, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
College of the City of New York. 

G. Oscar Russell, Associate Professor in Charge of Phonetic Labora- 
tories, Ohio State University. 

Reinhold Eugene Saleski, Professor of German, Bethany College. 

George M. Stephenson, Professor of History, University of Minnesota. 

Edgar Howard Sturtevant, Professor of Linguistics, Yale University. 


REGISTRANTS FOR CouRSsES OR RESEARCH 


Clara Janet Allison, A.M. (Columbia), Associate Professor of Latin, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. (7, 16) 
Frank R. Blake, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins), Associate Professor of Oriental 
Languages, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (37) 
George M. Bolling, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins), Professor of Greek, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. (17) 
Lyman R. Bradley, A.M. (Harvard), Instructor in German, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York City. (1, 25) 
Clive Harcourt Carruthers, Ph.D. (Chicago), Professor of Classical 
Philology, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. (33) 
Edith Frances Claflin, Ph.D. (Bryn Mawr), Instructor in Greek and 
Latin, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn. (13, 33) 
Ephraim Cross, A.M. (Columbia), Instructor in the High Schools, 1847 
University Ave., Bronx, New York City. (21. 22, 32) 
Joseph T. Curtiss, Ph.D. (Yale), Instructor in English, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. (21, 22) 
Walter Eickmann, A.B. (Upsala College), teacher of Latin, West New 
York High School, West New York, N. J. (7, 10,11) © 
Stefan Einarsson, Ph.D. (Oslo), Instructor in English Philology, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (3, 5, 31) 
_O. 8. Fleissner, Ph.D. (Munich), Associate Professor of German, Wells 
College, Aurora, New York. (2, 3, 4, 5) 
John E. Forsythe, A.B. (Haverford), 22 Oakland Ave., Atlantic City, 
N. J. (15) 
Mary E. Fulton, holding Maryland State Teachers certificate and 
Normal School training certificate for teachers of the deaf; teacher 
in Western Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(2, 4, 5, 30) 
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Eugene Gottlieb, M.A. (New York University), graduate student at 
New York University, 1450 Jesup Ave., Apartment 6D, New 
York City. (7, 10, 32) 

Miles L. Hanley, M.A. (Harvard), Assistant Professor of English, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. (2, 4, 7, 10, 11) 

Grace 8. Hopkins (Mrs. F. W.), A.B. (Vassar), graduate student at 
Yale University, 548 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. (9, 13) 

Dorothy Kaucher, Ph.D. (Cornell), Assistant Professor of English, 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. (2, 3, 5, 31) 

Roland G. Kent, Ph.D. (Pennsylvania), Professor of Comparative 
Philology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (9, 38) 

Carl 8. Knopf, A.M. (Southern California), B.D. (Yale), Associate 
Professor of Religion, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. (34, 35, 36) 

Hans Kurath, Ph.D. (Chicago), Professor of German and Linguistics, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. (18, 26) 

Marie K. Mason, A.B. (Canisius College, Buffalo), Bachelor of Elocu- 
tion (College of Oratory, Columbus); supervising teacher of 
Rhythm and Acoustics, Ohio State School for the Deaf, Columbus, 
Ohio. (2, 4, 5, 30) 

Herbert Dean Meritt, M.A. (Princeton), graduate student at Princeton 
University; Vernon, N. Y. (7, 8, 25) 

Walter Petersen, Ph.D. (Yale), Associate Professor of Ancient Lan- 
guages, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Mrs. Helen P. Pond, 183 Lawrence Street, New Haven, Conn. (1, 2, 4) 

Joseph J. Raymond, B.A. (Yale), graduate student at Princeton Uni- 
versity; Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. (12, 32) 

Carlton Cosmo Rice, Ph.D. (Harvard), Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. (7, 35) 

Henry Brush Richardson, Ph.D. (Yale), Assistant Professor of French, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (17) 

Edwin C. Roedder, Ph.D. (Michigan), Professor of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature, College of the City of New York, New York 
City. (18, 27) 

Harry I. Rothman, M.S. (College of the City of New York), teacher of 
German, James Monroe High School, Bronx, New York City. 

(1, 24, 27) 

G. Oscar Russell, Ph.D., Associate Professor in Charge of Phonetic 

Laboratories, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. (30) 
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R. E. Saleski, Ph.D. (Freiburg i.Br.), Professor of German, Bethany 
College, Bethany, West Virginia. (26, 27, 34) 
George K. Strodach, M.A. (Pennsylvania), graduate student at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; 6906 Henley Street, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (10, 16, 21) 
Edgar Howard Sturtevant, Ph.D. (Chicago), Professor of Linguistics, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
L. Leo Taub, A.B. (College of the City of New York), Tutor in German, 
College of the City of New York, New. York City. (1, 24, 27) 
Gertrude van Adestine, holding diploma of the Milwaukee State Normal 
Department for teachers of the deaf; Supervising Principal of the 
Detroit Day School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. (2, 4, 5, 30) 
John P. Wenninger, A.M. (University of Notre Dame), Instructor in 
German, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. (1, 26, 27) 
William F. Wyatt, Ph.D. (Harvard), Professor of Greek, Tufts College, 
Mass. (34, 36) 





THE COURSES OF THE LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE 


1. Introduction to Linguistic Science. Mr. Proxoscu. 


Registrants: Mr. Bradley, Mrs. Pond, Mr. Rothman, Mr. Taub, 
Mr. Wenninger. 


2. Philological Phonetics. Mr. Rvuss&1u. 


Registrants: Mr. Fleissner, Mrs. Fulton, Mr. Hanley, Miss Kaucher, 
Miss Mason, Miss van Adestine. 


3. Experimental Phonetics. Mr. METPESSEL. 
Registrants: Mr. Einarsson, Mr. Fleissner, Miss Kaucher. 


4. Speech Articulation and Auricular Training. Mr. Russe... 


Registrants: Mr. Fleissner, Mrs. Fulton, Mr. Hanley, Miss Mason, 
Miss van Adestine. 


5. Psychology of Language. Mr. METFESSEL. 
Registrants: Mr. Einarsson, Mr. Fleissner, Mrs. Fulton, Miss 
Kaucher, Miss Mason, Miss van Adestine. 


6. The Sociological Study of Language;a Seminar. Mr. SALEskI. 
Registrants: none. 


7. Sanskrit. Mr. EpGErTon. 


Registrants: Miss Allison, Mr. Michnann, Mr. Gottlieb, Mr. Hanley, 
Mr. Meritt, Mr. Rice. 


8. Introduction to the Language of the Veda. Mr. EpGERTON. 
Registrant: Mr. Meritt. 


9. Introduction to the Avestan Language and Literature. Mr. JACKSON. 
Registrants: Mrs. Hopkins, Mr. Kent. 


10. Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin. Mr. KEnr. 
Registrants: Mr. Eickmann, Mr. Gottlieb, Mr. Hanley, Mr. Strodach. 


11. Beginning Greek for Linguists. Mr. Bo.iine. 
Registrants: Mr. Eickmann, Mr. Hanley. 


12. Greek Dialects. Mr. PETERSEN. 
Registrant: Mr. Raymond. 


15 
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13. The Language of the Homeric Poems. Mr. BOouuina. 
Registrants: Miss Claflin, Mrs. Hopkins. 


14. Oscan and Umbrian. Mr. STURTEVANT. 
Registrants: none. 


15. Latin Phonology and Morphology. Mr. Kenr. 
Registrant: Mr. Forsythe. 


16. Vulgar Latin. Mr. MUuuEr. 
Registrants: Miss Allison, Mr. Strodach. 


17. Old French Phonology. Mr. JENKINS. 
Registrants: Mr. Bolling, Mr. Richardson. 


18. Linguistic Geography of France. Mr. MUuurr. 
Registrants: Mr. Kurath, Mr. Roedder. 


19. History of the French Language Since the Middle Ages. 
RICHARDSON. 


Registrants: none. 


20. Old Spanish. Mr. RicHarpson. 
Registrants: none. 


21. Old Irish. Mr. Dunn. 
Registrants: Mr. Cross, Mr. Curtiss, Mr. Strodach. 


22. Middle Irish, Mr. Dunn. 
Registrants: Mr. Cross, Mr. Curtiss. 


23. Comparative Germanic Grammar. This course was withdrawn 
when Mr. Cotuirz found himself unable to be present at the Institute. 


24. Gothic. Mr. Rorepper. 
Registrants: Mrs. Pond, Mr. Rothman, Mr. Taub. 


25. Old Norse. Mr. Ernarsson. 
Registrants: Mr. Bradley, Mr. Meritt. 


26. The Study of Dialects, and the Geography of the Dialects of Germany. 
Mr. RoEppEr. 
Registrants: Mr. Kurath, Mr. Saleski, Mr. Wenninger. 


27. Historical Syntax of the German Language. Mr. CurME. 


Registrants: Mr. Roedder, Mr. Rothman, Mr. Saleski, Mr. Taub, 
Mr. Wenninger. 
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28. Old English. Mr. MALone. 
Registrants: none. 


29. Historical Syntaz of the English Language. Mr. CurME. 
- Registrants: none. 


30. History of English Pronunciation. Mr. MALone. 
Registrants: Mrs. Fulton, Miss Mason, Mr. Russell, Miss van 
Adestine. 


31. American Pronunciation. Mr. Kurata. 
Registrants: Mr. Einarsson, Miss Kaucher. 


32. Lithuanian and Church Slavonic. Mr. Proxkoscu. 
Registrants: Mr. Cross, Mr. Gottlieb, Mr. Raymond. 


33. Hittite. Mr. STurTEVANT. 
Registrants: Mr. Carruthers, Miss Claflin. 


34. Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages. Mr. BLAKE. 
Registrants: Mr. Knopf, Mr. Saleski, Mr. Wyatt. 


35. Hebrew. Mr. DovuGHERTY. 
Registrants: Mr. Knopf, Mr. Rice. 


36. Assyrian. Mr. DovuGHERTy. 
Registrants: Mr. Knopf, Mr. Wyatt. 


37. An Introduction to the Study of Chinese. Mr. SALESKI. 
Registrant: Mr. Blake. 


38. Tagdlog and Introduction to the Study of Philippine Languages. 
Mr. BLAKE. 
Registrant: Mr. Kent. 





PUBLIC LECTURES 


During the session of the Institute, the following public lectures were 
delivered in the evening, at Harkness Recitation Hall: 


July 12: Mr. Srurtevant, The History and Prehistory of the Hittites. 

July 16: Mr. Buaxe, The Practical Value of General Comparative 
Syntaz. 

July 19: Mr. Jackson, A Sketch of Manichaeism (illustrated). 

July 23: Mr. Mituumr, The Linguistic Theories of the Geneva School. 

July 26: Mr. Curme, Historical Relations of American English to 
British English. 

July 30: Mr. Kuratu, Some Phases of American Intonation. 

August 2: Mr. Stepnenson, The Influence of Movements of Population 
upon American Dialects. 

Mr. Russewu, Mechanical Methods of Recording Speech. 


August 6: Mr. Roepprr, Methods and Problems of German Dialect 
Syntaz. 


August 9: Mr. Kent, ‘No Trespass’ in Latin Linguistics. 
Mr. Fansuer, The Development of Englishin the Philippines. 


August 13: Mr. Petersen, The Declension of the Indo-European Per- 
sonal Pronouns. 
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THE CONFERENCE ON 
A LINGUISTIC ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Hewtp at New Haven, AvuGust 2-3, 1929 
SPONSORED BY THE AMERICAN CouNcIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
Report CompiLteD By Hans Kurata, Onto State UNIVERSITY 


THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE CONFERENCE on a Linguistic Atlas of 
the United Statesand Canada were begun by Professor E. H. Sturtevant, 
Director of the Linguistic Institute of the Linguistic Society of America, 
in the spring of 1929. A Circular of 25 typewritten pages was prepared 
jointly by a number of scholars, and was sent out early in May toa 
large number of linguists, with a request for criticism and suggestions. 
There was a liberal response. A digest of the addenda, the suggestions, 
and the criticism received was mailed early in June. 

The Circular contained in its final form the following documents, 
which were intended to furnish a basis for the discussion of the numerous 
problems: 


1. A brief account of the Linguistic Atlas of France, by O. Miller. 

2. A similar account of the Linguistic Atlas of Germany, by E. C. 
Roedder. 

3. A map of the dialect areas of the United States, by H. Kurath. 

4. A fairly exhaustive list of the phonetic f tures of the American 
dialects, by H. Kurath. 

5. A suggestive word-list, by G. P. Krapp. 

6. A brief list of syntactical features, by G. Oj} Curme. 

7. A brief list of grammatical features and idioms, from a paper by 
S. A. Leonard of the University of Wisconsin. 

8. Some remarks on organization and editing, by E. H. Sturtevant. 

9. The program of the Conference, including a list of leading questions, 
the discussion of which is reported in full below. 


THe MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE who were present by invitation 
were the following: 


Prof. H. T. Alexander, Queens University, Kingston, Canada. 
Prof. Edward C. Armstrong, Princeton University. 
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Prof. H. M. Ayres, Columbia University. 

Prof. Frank R. Blake, Johns Hopkins University. 

Prof. Leonard Bloomfield, University of Chicago. 

Prof. G. M. Bolling, Ohio State University. 

Prof. W. F. Bryan, Northwestern University. 

Prof. C. D. Buck, University of Chicago. 

Mr. P. W. Carhart, Springfield, Mass. 

Prof. C. H. Carruthers, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Prof. George O. Curme, Northwestern University. 

Prof. R. P. Dougherty, Yale University. 

Prof. Joseph Dunn, Catholic University. 

Prof. Franklin Edgerton, Yale University. 

Dr. Stefan Einarsson, Johns Hopkins University. 

Prof. Dean 8. Fansler, Brown University. 

Mr. Harvey Fletcher, New York City. 

Mr. Mortimer Graves, American Council of Learned Societies. 

Prof. W. C. Greet, Columbia University. 

Prof. Miles L. Hanley, University of Wisconsin. 

Prof. Clark Hopkins, Yale University. 

Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, Columbia University. 

Prof. Jess H. Jackson, University of Texas. 

Prof. T. Atkinson Jenkins, University of Chicago. 

Prof. Dorothy J. Kaucher, Wells College. 

Prof. R. G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania. 

Prof. John 8. Kenyon, Hiram College. 

Dr. J. F. Knott, Springfield, Mass. 

Prof. G. P. Krapp, Columbia University. 

Prof. Hans Kurath, Ohio State University. 

Mr. Waldo G. Leland, Permanent Secretary, American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

Mr. Percy W. Long, Springfield, Mass. 

Prof. Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins University. 

Prof. Milton Metfessel, University of Iowa. 

Prof. Samuel Moore, University of Michigan. 

Prof. Otto Miller, Gettysburg College. 

Prof. C. E. Parmenter, University of Chicago. 

Mr. Charles O. Paullin, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. Walter Petersen, University of Florida. 

Prof. Louise Pound, University of Nebraska. 

Prof. Edward Prokosch, Yale University. 
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Prof. H. B. Richardson, Yale University. 

Prof. E. C. Roedder, College of the City of New York. 
Prof. G. Oscar Russell, Ohio State University. 

Prof. R. E. Saleski, Bethany College. 

Mr. J. C. Steinberg, New York City. 

Prof. George M. Stephenson, University of Minnesota. 
Prof. E. H. Sturtevant, Yale University. 

Prof. Rudolph Willard, Yale University. 

Prof. Karl Young, Yale University. 


Tue First SEssION OF THE CONFERENCE was held in Harkness 
Recitation Hall of Yale University, at 8.00 o’clock on the evening of 
Friday, August 2. This session was open to the public, and two ad- 
dresses were presented, abstracts of which are here given, with a sum- 
mary of the discussion. 


The Effect of Movements of Population upon American Dialects, 
by GrorcE M. STEPHENSON (abstract only) 


The student of American history is compelled to admit, albeit reluc- 
tantly, that although there have been no family quarrels, there has 
been little or no cooperation. Perhaps the linguists and the historians 
are equally guilty. This fact is all the more remarkable and regrettable, 
because the scholars of both disciplines have had the opportunity of 
observing processes in America that must have taken place in countries 
whose civilizations are hoary with age. Not that these developments 
have ceased in older countries; but within recent epochs society in 
America has been continually beginning over again. The frontiersman 
leveled the forest, and the frontier leveled class distinctions. . . . In 
a community where birth, titles, traditions, and education counted for 
little, social intercourse was reduced to simple terms. . . . 

Can the student of American dialect profit by an intensive study of 
the immigrant stocks in the United States? Would such astudy sustain 
the thesis that language is a revelation of the spirit of nationality? . . . 

At the time of the outbreak of the Revolution the American people 
already showed that complexity so striking in the country today. Many 
persons in the colonies were not of English stock; the melting pot had 
already begun to stew, especially in the so-called West. During the 
eighteenth century particularly, many Germans, Scotch-Irish, and 
Irish came. . . . The sparse population and poverty of the West 
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deprived the frontiersmen of the guidance of pastors, teachers, and the 
more cultivated leaders of an older society, and this may in part account 
for the loose language of the West that grates on the Easterner to this 
— eae 

Marietta, the first New England settlement in the Northwest Terri- 
tory, was founded on the Ohio River in 1788, and within seventy-five 
years every state and territory that had been carved out of the vast 
domain extending from the Alleghenies to the Rockies had developed 
those characteristics that have persisted down to our own time. There 
were congregations of Quakers, Congregationalists, Mennonites, Lu- 
therans, Catholics, Campbellites, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Baptists, 
Methodists, and Mormons, to make no mention of other sects; and there 
were settlements of New Englanders, New Yorkers, Pennsylvanians, 
Southerners, English, Irish, Welsh, Scotch, Germans, Dutch, Norwe- 
gians, Swedes, Canadians, French, and Poles; and today the descendants 
of these people, whether residents of Ohio or of Kansas, not only under- 
stand each other but can converse without difficulty with tourists from 
Massachusetts and Virginia. . . . 

The New England of the present presents an aspect that her proudest 
sons never dreamed of in 1850, namely, that of a foreign element of 
alarming proportions and of a character quite different from that of the 
immigrants from Northern and Western Europe. This phenomenon is 
so recent that the foreigners are socially quite apart from the native 
population. These ‘new immigrants’ were planted in a stratified 
society. . . . 

The South was settled by a people recruited from a somewhat different 
element, socially and religiously, in the mother country. The ‘peculiar 
institution’ of slavery evolved a stratified colonial and antebellum 
society, with a local government adapted to large scale agriculture, 
without a network of railways comparable to that of the free states, 
without great mobility of population, and with a reverence for birth 
and titles. The county was the social and political unit. . . . The 
political control of the South was vested in an oligarchy of families, 
powerful not through wealth, but by virtue of birth, education, and 
training, which set them apart from the rest of the population. The 
democracy of the South was not so fearfully jealous of the superior man 
as the West, partly, if not largely, because there was a wider gulf be- 
tween the planters and the poor whites, who did not arrive at the state 
of self-consciousness until toward the end of the nineteenth century. 
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. . Families in the same community intermarried and the succeeding 
generation lived in much the same way as those that went before. . . . 
Do these factors suggest the explanation why the South is the richest 
portion of the country from a dialectal point of view? 

The Germans can perhaps best be studied in Wisconsin. . . . The 
Germans who settled in Wisconsin before the Civil War were almost 
universally literate and on the whole better educated than the Swedes. 

. . Inthe schools of a Yankee neighborhood the children of German 
immigrants in many cases could not be distinguished by their manner 
of speech from the Yankee children; but in the communities where the 
Germans predominated, the grandchildren continue to have trouble 
with the th sound. . . . The Wisconsin Domesday Book, that bold, 
original, and well-conceived experiment of the State Historical 
Society, has prepared the soil in a most unusual way for the student of 

The preparation of a Dialect Atlas must be fraught with difficulties 
to which the historian is oblivious. It may be that the political history 
of counties will shed some light. For instance, mapping votes in 
presidential elections with the county as the unit reveals a persistency 
in certain counties to vote the Democratic ticket through thick and 
thin, as in Illinois where the southern tier of counties was settled by 
Jacksonian Democrates who migrated from the South. Whether a 
political map, showing Whig, Free Soil, Know Nothing, Granger, and 
Populist areas, superimposed on a dialect map, would reveal anything 
of value, is an interesting speculation. Fortunately there are maps 
showing the distribution of population, which should be of some assist- 
ance in getting work on a dialect atlas under way. 


Discussion of Professor Stephenson’s paper: 


RussE.u: To the foreign language groups may be added the Spanish _ 
group in the Southwest, which, since it was there even before the 
Pilgrims landed, may have had a greater influence on American 
English than later arrivals. Also the French group in Louisiana 
might be mentioned. 

Kurata: How much definite information is available regarding the 
history of the population, for example, of Virginia, or of Ohio? 

SrepHEenson: There is no dearth of material. For the older states a 
great mass of secondary material exists, and everywhere there are 
census and parish records. 
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Kuratu: To what extent have historians digested such records; and 
county histories? 

STEPHENSON: County histories are in general too inaccurate to be.used, 
except critically and with other material as a check. The Wisconsin 
records have been so sifted. 

Krapp: In New England and the South practically no definite informa- 
tion exists regarding the history of the population up to 1800. It 
would be a tremendous task to get together the sources of information, 
as nothing of the sort has been done. Orbeck made a start in several 
communities of New England. It should not be attempted in con- 
nection with the Speech Atlas. 

RoeppER: There is a close relation between history and linguistic 
geography. In Wisconsin, the various sections were settled from 
different parts of Germany and from Switzerland. In-Green county, 
settled by Swiss, the oldest generation spoke unadulterated old 
Bernese; a sort of koiné is used by the second generation; the third 
generation use a more literary form of German, and the youngest 
generation speak almost entirely English. The exact provenience 
of the various groups must be considered, as Low German would have 
a different effect on English from that exercised by High German. 

Kuratu: How many historians are actively interested in the history 
of population? Is there any history of population which gives 
definite figures rather than the usual generalities regarding the 
provenience of the population? Is there any work of this sort in 
progress? It would be of great help to the linguists in choosing 
representative communities for the study of dialect. 

STEPHENSON: No comprehensive study has been made. There are 
histories of some stocks. The more recent works have bibliographies, 
through which one could reach approximations, and no more can be 
hoped for. 

Knott: This paper is a challenge to directors of graduate students’ 
research. Minute studies of single communities would be valuable. 
It is important to study three generations of speakers in any given 
community. 

Pavutun: There are the following sources of information as to popula- 
tion intheSouthern States: (1) County histories for about one-third 
of the counties; these are scrappy, never more than fair; (2) histories 
of cities, somewhat better; (3) the Federal Census, useful for family 
names; (4) foreign archives. 
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The Mechanical Recording of Speech, by G. Oscar RussELL 
(abstract only) 


The principal reasons for making mechanical acoustic records of 
speech in an investigation such as that to be discussed by the Conference 
on a Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada are: 

1. Mechanical records will remain unchanged after the dialect 
studied has changed. If the change is slight, a record in phonetic 
notation may not enable an observer to detect the change, and it can 
never enable him to determine the precise extent of the change. The 
acoustic record will. 

2. In a scientific study of speech, the acoustic phenomenon is always 
much more serviceable than a necessarily inadequate written representa- 
tion or a description of it. 

3. The acoustic record will serve to set matters straight (a) whenever 
doubt arises with regard to any written notation and (b) when problems 
arise that were not foreseen at the beginning of the investigation. 

4. Any phonetic symbol involves an interpretation of sound heard, 
and it can be understood only by means of an interpretation back into 
sound. Both processes are subject to error. Where we have the 
original, a check-up can be made by any number of persons who care to 
listen. If we relied entirely on phonetic notation, we should have to 
take one man’s word. 

5. Mechanical records can be listened to again and again by many 
observers until disputed observations are settled. A dozen observations, 
made independently, are of necessity more reliable than the observation 
of a single individual. 


Four types of mechanical recording are now in use: 

1. The waz cylinder, vertical cut record made by electrical process. 
That of Mr. Johnson and the one constructed in the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Phonetics Laboratories are of this type. 

Advantages: The wax cylinder has a ball-point needle for reproduction 
which fits the groove closely on all sides, thereby picking up all the 
speech vibrations most faithfully. The oscillating distortion caused by 
uneven and varying pressure of the needle against the groove is elimi- 
nated. . . . Since the record is cylindrical, speech waves of the same 
frequency keep the same relative length, which makes for less mechani- 
cal distortion. All of these factors tend to favor especially those high 
frequencies which are represented in very fine vibrations lying along the 
superficial layer of the slower and longer length curves. They are less 
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likely to be ground down by reason of having to pull the needle along, 
or to fail of effective registration or of reproduction in consequence of 
jamming them together, which commonly results on disk records as the 
needle moves toward the center. 

Disadvantages: Wax cylinders are very perishable. They represent 
a fire hazard. They crack easily and hence cannot be readily shipped 
about or stored as permanent records. They can be played only about 
100 times without becoming dim. Master records in metal can be 
made, but for that purpose unshaved records of fixed diameter are 
required, and the process is expensive. 

2. The wax matriz, composition stamped, lateral cut record now most 
commonly made by electrical processes of various types, which repro- 
duces speech so well as to be almost humanly normal. The Victor 
Orthophonic and the Columbia records, made by the Western Electric 
Company’s process, are of this type. The Present-day English Section 
of the Modern Language Association and Columbia University have 
already made a number of these through Professors Ayres and Greet. 

Advantages: Too well known to be in need of any statement here. 

Disadvantages: They can be made only in a well equipped laboratory 
by highly skilled experts. However, Mr. Steinberg states that the 
Victor Company makes a portable recorder which could probably be 
purchased, or else leased, for the duration of the investigation. Other 
disadvantages are mentioned in connection with the advantages enu 
merated for the cylinder records. 

3. Light ray, or valve, film records, best when electrically recorded. 
These range from the Western Electric, De Forest, and Bristol types 
to the Metfessel type. 

Advantages: Long speech records can be made without interrupting 
the subject, whereas the average phonograph record is limited to from 2 
to 8 minutes. Filing space for a large number of records can be very 
much reduced, since the film can be done up in a very small bundle. 
Scraping and frictional noises are eliminated. High frequencies could 
be recorded better than by any other means. 

Disadvantages: Films are perishable and much more expensive. The 
recording equipment is much harder to handle. 

4. Metal, directly recorded, lateral cut discs, made by electrical process, 
and efficient enough to reproduce the various sounds very reliably. 

Advantages: Recorde inexpensive (perhaps 35 cents each), permanent, 
easily stored. Recording set simple to operate and easily portable. 
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If a recording machine is used in the study of American speech it is 
as essential to put it in charge of a specialist in experimental phonetics 
who knows its every idiosyncrasy, as it is to place the direction of such 
an investigation in the hands of a specialist trained in the processes of 
linguistic research. 

The developments that have taken place in the mechanical recording 
of speech during the last decades give us an overwhelming advantage 
over those who had to construct the linguistic atlases of Europe. It 
would be a shame if we did not profit by this recent progress. If we 
do, this investigation will put at the disposal of linguists of the future 
an acoustic record of speech without parallel in history. 


Discussion of Professor Russell’s paper: 


SrurTEVANT: (1) Note that the Europeans have employed no mechani- 
cal methods in preparing their speech atlases. Phonographic records 
of speech will be of great value 20 years hence for the study of now 
moribund dialects. (2) Suggested that remarks be restricted to the 
place of such records in the project now on hand. 

Kuratu: Does the Speak-O-Phone distort any of the vowels? 

Russeiit: No. It records all the frequencies from 250 up to 4000. 
Some of the voiceless consonants are, however, imperfectly recorded. 

Kuratu: Does the Speak-O-Phone record [s] and [f] as distinct sounds? 

RusseE.u: Yes, though untrained subjects fail to distinguish them when 
listening to the record. 

Kurata: If the fundamental of the voice is below 250 vibrations per 
second, it is not recorded by the Speak-O-Phone. Can such records 
be used in a study of American intonation? 

Russewvu: Yes. The rise and fall of the voice is heard by means of 
the difference tones as if fully recorded. 

Kurata: It is sometimes hard to tell by ear, when listening to ortho- . 
phonic records such as those made by the Victor Company under the 
direction of Professors Ayres and Greet, whether a Southerner says 
[hat] or [hrt] (hurt). Would a physical analysis of the recorded 
sound help in deciding the question? 

Russe: Yes, if the high frequencies of [r] are actually recorded. 

SrurTevanT: There is a difference of opinion possible as to whether 
mechanical methods should be used or not. 

Moors: I am in favor of mechanical methods, to avoid the inevitable 
differences in interpretation of the same sound by different listeners. 
Russell, in giving his data on efficiency, stated that there was greater 
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efficiency in interpreting the living voice than in interpreting the 
record, but with training the interpreter could get approximately 
as good results from the record as from the living voice. But will 
not differences in training, that is, in perception habits, constitute a 
source of error? | 

RussEuu: The actual facts were given in my paper without any glossing 
over. But note that practically for the vowels the same efficiency 
results from interpreting the living and the recorded voice. The 
great difference is in the final consonants, of which there is a very 
small number relatively. Training is of great importance in the 
interpretation of mechanical records. Dictaphone operators were 
tested and showed 18 % efficiency the first day, but after several 
days of training they showed an average of 92 %.—In answer 
to two questions, Mr. Russell stated that syllabic nonsense words, 
and his own lists, not those of the Bell laboratories, were used in 
getting the figures which he cited. 

StrurRTEVANT: Mechanical records can be heard many times and by more 
people than the original utterance of the subject. These are impor- 
tant advantages. 

BLOOMFIELD: The records can be carefully analyzed later! 

RussELu: Yes. The ear will miss subtle differences which analysis will 
show. 

Haney: The ordinary dictaphone has proved very useful for rough 
work. Why not use it for collecting material, and for permanent 
records pick out the best subjects. ‘The Speak-O-Phone seems to be 
the best device mentioned by Mr. Russell for this purpose. 

SaLEsk1: What part would Professor Metfessel’s device described in 
his Phonophotography in Folk Music play if the Speak-O-Phone were 
used? 

METFESSEL: It is used after the records are made, and need not be 
considered at this point. Would it be possible to make records of 
telephone conversations from the exchange? 

Kurata: Only part of the material can be phonographically recorded. 
Other features must be noted in long-hand, e.g. such groups as [fog, 
log, frog] but [kag, klag] in Chicago. Do Romanic scholars think 
Edmont heard correctly in collecting material for L’atlas linguistique 
de la France? 

Miuer: Yes, in all but one or two per cent of the cases. Such unity 
is lost if mechanical devices are used in addition to recording by ear 
the living speech of the subject. 
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Moore: If one man does the job there is unity, of course; but no more 
so than if mechanical methods are used to check up on the field 
workers’ hearing. 

Miuuer: reaffirmed his stand. 

SturTEvANT: Do you recommend that one man collect all the material 
in the United States and Canada? 

Miu.uier: One man might work in the South, one in the East, and one 
in the West. 

RoeppeEr: A wrong impression has been given as to the lack of mechani- 
cal records of dialect material in Europe: (1) The Phonogramm- 
Archiv at Vienna has a large collection; (2) there are plans to supple- 
ment the Sprachatlas des Deutschen Reiches by records of the 44000 
communities represented on the maps of the atlas. 

Haney: Mention of such records in France was made at the last 
meeting of the MLA. However the present plan differs from the 
European projects in starting with records. As for unity in Miller’s 
sense, we cannot hope for it in this vast country. The field work 
must be done by several investigators. This fact makes mechanical 
recording all the more important. 


THE Seconp SEssion was called to order by Professor Sturtevant 


at 9.00 o’clock on Saturday morning, August 3, and Professor Karl 
Young waselected Chairman. The discussion of the problems proposed 
in the preliminary circular was at once begun. 


I. What action, if any, shall be taken with regard to the effect of 
movements of population on dialect? 


Krapp: This is a part of the interpretation of the material, and need 
not concern us at first, when our object is merely the collection of 
detail. Moreover, it is impractical at present, since practically 
nothing is known about the subject. Moved that no action be taken 
at present on the question of the influence of movements of population 
on the English language in America. Seconded by Long. 

Knorr: Endorsement of Krapp’s attitude. (1) The more we spread 
out, the less feasible our plan. (2) We are not in a position to con- 
sider this question, as we know nothing of American dialects and little 
of population movements. 

Korat: granted that the historical interpretation must come later. 
But in order to choose our 500 communities wisely, we must be guided 
in part by historical information. 
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SturRTEVANT: We all agree. The two points of view that have been 
expressed, are not in opposition to each other. A complete historical 
research is not to be attempted before we get to work on the dialects. 

Proxoscu: The available historical material is certainly to be utilized. 
The Managing Committee will surely use it when choosing the 
communities. 

Bo.uine: We must communicate to the Historical Societies that assist- 
ance is needed now and will be needed later when the speech material 
has been collected. 

STURTEVANT: moved that a secretary be chosen; nominated Graves. 
Graves was elected by unanimous vote. 

HANLEY: moved a substitute for Krapp’s motion: That the matter be 
left to the Managing Committee, or that a special committee be 
chosen to advise on the choice of localities for study. 

Moore: We are all in agreement, but Professor Krapp’s motion is 
preferable as a definite answer to the question appearing on the 
docket, and at the same time it allows the use of historical materials 
in the choice of communities. 

BrYAN: moved another substitute: That all readily available inform- 
ation as to the movements of population be utilized when choosing 
the communities for study. 

HaNLEy: withdrew his substitute motion. 

PROKOSCH: suggested as an amendment to Bryan’s motion that the co- 
operation of the historical societies be solicited. 

Bryan: That is assumed as a matter of course. But we must avoid 
delay in carrying out our project. 

ProxoscH: We should emphasize our desire for the cooperation of 
historians. 

Knott: seconded Bryan’s motion. 

Krapp: Elements of population should not be considered particularly 
in choosing working centers. They should be chosen for the striking- 
ness of their present dialect. It is better to leave the question open. 
Naturally we shall use all helpful material. But our historians have 
not studied the history of the population in sufficient detail to be of 
much help to the linguists. 

Lretanp: The Council will endeavor to appoint someone on the 
Managing Committee who will be competent on the historical side. 

Bryan’s substitute motion passed: That all readily available information 
about sources and movements of population should be utilized in 
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deciding upon centers to be studied. Main motion not further 
considered. 


II. What action should be taken concerning the use of mechanical 
methods of recording speech? 


Knott: The present conference could not deal with this question. It 
is one of those which must be left to the Committee. Is this the time 
to call for the permanent Committee? 

Cuarr: Action of this body is merely tentative in any case, and its 
function is to express opinions and make recommendations. 

Knott: moved that decision on Question II be left to a committee 
composed of Kurath, Greet, Ayres, Russell, and Steinberg. 

LELAND: This could be only a committee of the Conference, and not a 
permanent committee. 

AyREs: moved a substitute: That the Conference recommends the use 
of mechanical devices of recording speech and leaves the choice of 
such devices to the permanent Committee. 

Knott: withdrew his original motion. 

EDGERTON: seconded Ayres’ motion. 

Kenyon: Mechanical devices should not be used exclusively, but should 
be supplemented by all the records which can be gotten. 

Cuartr: Kenyon’s idea can be further considered under the question of 
the training of field workers. 

AYREs’ motion, amended to read as follows, was carried: That the Con- 
ference recommends, among other means, the employment of mechani- 
cal devices of recording materials for the Dialect Atlas. 

Greet: The Speak-O-Phone is a mechanical device which can be 
used easily by an inexperienced person. It was used for three 
months at Columbia University, in making over 400 records, with no 
mechanical difficulty. This is a better device than the Dicta- 
phone for rough work. 


III. What is the relative importance of pronunciation, morphol- 
ogy, syntax, and vocabulary in constructing a dialect atlas? 


SturTEvANt, followed by Cuair: The purpose of this Conference is not 
to decide matters, but to express opieioms. You are urged to express 
your opinions. 

Buck: Do Questions III and IV need discussion? 

Moore: IV doesnot. As to III, vocabulary is distinctly secondary for 
our purpose, and the collection of lexical material would take too 
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much time. Moreover, a Dialect Dictionary is already under con- 
sideration by another group. 

Proxoscu#: We cannot tell in advance which of these four points will 
be the most important. In different localities different points may 
have peculiar interest. 

SturTEvaNntT; Some of the European atlases are based primarily on 
vocabulary; so there is room for a difference of opinion. 

Lonec: Vocabulary is confusing rather than helpful in collecting material 
for speech maps. Pronunciation is the most important element for 
defining localareas. Words are carried far from their natural habitats 
in this country. 

Bo.uine: agreed with Prokosch. All features are of importance. 
Vocabulary was strongly emphasized in the latest work on Greek 
Dialects. 

KENT: Pronunciation can be recorded by mechanicalmeans. Morpho- 
logical and syntactical differences are apt tobe slighter. Differences 
of vocabulary are marked, and easily recorded (though not by 
mechanical means). If we do not consider a point which is the chief 
feature of other atlases, we destroy a valuable basis for comparison. 

Kuratu: Theoretically, all dialectal features should be included in 
our study. But if 500 places are to be investigated and each com- 
munity must be handled, let us say, in a week, for financial reasons 
or for lack of field workers, then the scope of the material must be 
reduced. Some phonetic, morphological, syntactical, and lexical 
matters must be neglected. No definite decision can be reached 
until after some experience in the field. Perhaps someone will first 
work up a number of key positions, using a large body of material; 
then it should be possible to determine which features can be elimi- 
nated with the least disadvantage. 

ARMSTRONG: Question III is one of the most important to discuss, not 
for purpose of decision, but to let each other know our opinions. If 
we do not include vocabulary in our Atlas we are going absolutely 
counter to the method of the French Atlas. But that does not matter 

* if our problem is a different one. We must be practical, and be able 
to convince the purse holders that our project is not too large to be 
completed, nor too expensive. If all four of the features mentioned 
cannot be considered, we want to know which are the more important. 

RoEDpDER: The German Atlas considered only phonology. The present 
workers on it feel that vocabulary and syntax should have been in- 
eluded. Perhaps 75% of importance should be attached to phonol- 


6 
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ogy, 25% to lexicology, and morphology and syntax might be left to 
take care of themselves. 

Lone: agreed almost entirely with Roedder, but thought that on ac- 
count of the foreign elements in this country syntax is more important 
here than elsewhere. 

Miuer: If we neglect vocabulary, we go counter to the practice of 
the atlases of France and Italy. 75% of importance should be 
attached to vocabulary, 25% to other aspects. 

Kenyon: Our problem is different from that of Europe. We have no 
old dialects with strongly diversified vocabulary. Therefore vocabu- 
lary will be of less importance in our investigation. Pronunciation 
is more important. Words are borrowed and adapted in phonology 
to the borrowing dialect. Syntax and morphology are sometimes 
significant. A phrase like the spellingest child reveals the speaker’s 
dialect. 

PARMENTER: It is better to cut down by restricting the territory than 
by reducing the number of things to study. If a small number of 
communities are thoroughly covered, a good start will be made. 
Dissertations and monographs will repeat the process for other places. 
If we study all phases of speech, we shall enlist the interest of all 
groups. The Atlas will not be definitive in any case. 

EDGERTON: endorsed this view, and referring to Kenyon’s remarks, 
said that changes of phonology sometimes result from change of 
habitat. If we are going to leave out of our investigation the ele- 
ments which are subject to change, we shall soon have nothing to 
investigate. 

CurME: Syntaxisimportant. Various features of New England syntax 
may be traced back to usage in southeastern England. Syntax is 
important because it shows the connection of American dialects with 
the dialects of definite parts of England. 

Moore: The difference of opinion between Kenyon and Edgerton is 
fundamental. In his opinion, foreign pronunciations are much more 
rarely borrowed than foreign words. 

CARRUTHERS: supported Edgerton on the basis of his own experience. 
After three years of residence in southern England he was accepted 
as a Britisher, but shortly after his return to Canada he dropped all 
the acquired pronunciations. | 

Haney: agreed with Kenyon. Careful investigation is needed first 
of all for pronunciation; on the other three points evidence can be 
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taken down by almost anybody. Moved that the primary emphasis 
be placed on pronunciation. 

Kent and Moors: called for a vote on the comparative importance of 
the four features. 

BLOOMFIELD: This is an impossible question to voteon. The European 
atlases are fundamentally unsound, and fail to give a picture of the 
dialects, because they are made by ‘pre-view’. We cannot predict 
what will be of interest. The ideal is to send out a man for the sum- 
mer, preferably a native of the region, and have him bring back 
several hundred pages of text, some phonograph records, and scattered 
information. From that ideal we must cut down, but not by prejudg- 
ment—not by forcing the subject to pronounce a word like wharf 
which may not exist in his natural dialect. (Bloomfield pronounces 
it warf, because he knows it only through speakers who use that 
pronunciation, though in all other wh-words he uses the unvoiced 
sound.) 

Buck: Though only 10% of the total material gathered may be in 
syntax, it may be nolessimportant. No definite valuation is possible. 

JENKINS: agreed with Buck. Prejudgment of the relative importance 
of the four items is bad. Even the four headings do not cover every- 
thing, as for instance word order. It would be bad to neglect vocabu- 
lary. In tracing the word abeille in the French Atlas, new and 
interesting facts were found. 

EDGERTON, in answer to the objection that vocabulary shifts too much 
to be studied: The investigator should use his intelligence, and make 
sure whether the word is native or imported. 

Kuratu: Some of the most striking differences between class dialects 
are to be found in morphology. Intonation is of importance region- 
ally. These phases of speech cannot be neglected. It would be 
premature to pass on the relative importance of the various items at 
this time. 

HaANLEy: phrased the motion as follows: It is the sense of this meeting 
that the primary emphasis in the Dialect Atlas should be on pronun- 
ciation, except in so far as discrimination of class dialects involves 
morphology, syntax, and vocabulary. 

RvussEtu: This motion is flexible, and will allow the Committee to vary 
the emphasis considerably, providing only that pronunciation be the 
last feature to be trimmed down. 

Motion carried by a vote of 28 to 11. 


JENKINS: I am not against pronunciation, but against direction of any 
kind! 
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IV. What is to be the primary purpose of the project? Is it to 

determine the distribution of dialectic features already observed 

by scholars, or is it to discover variations that are not known 
to exist? 


Bryan: moved that the answer be both. Seconded. 

Lona: This answer dodges the issue. Inthe beginning the investigators 
must concentrate on the first, later they may discover as yet unknown 
variations. Moved that we devote ourselves primarily to the first 
purpose. 

Kurata: agreed with Long. First of all we must hunt for things which 
we suspect are there; incidentally we shall discover unknown 
variations. 

Hopkins: recommended that a thorough study be first made of one 
section. 

Bryan: A provisional investigation should first be made in a half dozen 
centers. In this manner the significant variations that are not known 
now would be discovered. To separate the two purposes mentioned 
would waste time. 

Youna: The first aspect will be primary in point of time; the second 
aspect may prove to be primary in point of interest. 

Kurats: In gathering the material for the dialect maps of Italy a 
large questionnaire was first used in certain key positions of the 
various areas, partly to give the investigator better knowledge of 
the local dialect, and partly to help him in singling out the significant 
variations. This procedure enabled the investigator to do the other 
places in the same region more quickly, because he knew what to 
look for. A similar method would be advantageous in this country 
too. 

Lona’s and BryAan’s motions were combined and carried: It is the sense 
of the conference that both the known and the unknown dialectic 
features be considered, but that attention be primarily devoted to 
determining the distribution of known features. 


V. How should the central depot for the preservation of records 
be organized? 


Krapp: For the preservation of phonograph records and all other 
material an elaborate center is needed. All records must be cata- 
logued. There must be a phonetics laboratory. A good library 
should be accessible. The center should therefore be at a university 
which is prepared to support the Atlas to a considerable extent. 
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Universities should be approached, and the best bid accepted. The 
management should be in the hands of the local professor who is 
interested in the subject. 

ProxoscH: In 1915, an attempt was made to start an Archive of 
Records of American Dialect Speech, and there was much encourage- 
ment from the universities, until the War put a stop to the project. 
The actual work on the Atlas should be done at a university, but the 
records should go to some national institution like the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Kurata: The disadvantage of placing the records in the Smithsonian 
Institution would be that but few could go there to study them 
extensively. It is desirable to have them at a university with a 
large graduate school, where they could be studied extensively year 
after year. The bulk of the material would be published in map 
form. 

SturRTEVANT: The manager of the collection could not be a part-time 
worker, as much of the work on the Atlas must be done at the central 
location, and the work of tabulation will be immense. University 
jealousies would be avoided by putting the records in a national 
institution, but that point should be decided by the Committee. 
The meaning of Question V is: What kind of workers shall we have 
in the central depot? 

MtuER: The Italian dialect —" was gathered in one man’s 
home in Switzerland, on millions of cards. There was only one copy 
ofeachcard. More than one copy should be provided. 

FietcuEr: Pictures of the speakers might be desirable along with their 
words, i.e., a ‘talkie’ equipment could be used. This would be much 
more expensive, to be sure. 

AyYrEs: A movie news company has offered to take a film of some of the 
work; though publicity is hard to control and the movie may turn 
out strangely, we ought to have it taken, because it will serve to 
stimulate the popular interest in our project, which already exists in 
a large degree, and popular interest will in turn influence financial 
backers. It is desirable to get started, without waiting for our 
permanent program to be prepared. 

RvussELL: moved that preservation of be stricken from Question V because 
it is rather a question of using and interpreting the records.—The 
finest example of a depot of this kind is the Phonogramm-Archiv in 
Vienna. A university is the best place for it. Copies of the records 
can be sent to scholars elsewhere. Records would be ‘buried’ at the 
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Smithsonian Institution, and moreover at universities there are 
graduate students to work on the records. However, the Atlas should 
be under the direction of some national organization like the Linguis- 
tic Society of America, that scholars in all parts of the country might 
feel free to use the material. The compiling and the organizing of 
the mechanical records should be done under the Director. 

Motion to strike out preservation of was carried. 

Bryan: moved that the organization of the depot be left to the Manag- 
ing Committee. Carried. 


It was decided not to spend over twenty minutes apiece on Questions 
VI and VII. 


VI. What sort of training should the Director and his field assist- 
ants have? 


MU.uer: mentioned again the evidence that Edmont heard nearly 
perfectly. He preferred that no mechanical methods be used except 
to test the hearing of the field workers. 

F.iercuer: All the investigators should have a hearing test, as hearing 
is frequently defective. 

MetreEssEL: Their ability to hear differences should be tested as well 
as their ability to hear sounds through the whole tonal range. 

Haney: Hearing pure and simple is a matter of natural endowment, 
not of training. On the other hand the hearing of speech differences 
involves more than mere hearing. Mind training is needed. For 
instance, a glottal stop is not ordinarily recognized unless an observer 
knows what it is, through phonetic training. Moved that a knowledge 
of phonetics and skill in the use of phonetic transcription be a require- 
ment for field workers. Seconded. 

Moore: All the workers should be together in one place before they 
are sent out, and tests should be made to determine how nearly alike 
their transcriptions are. In this way, also, the Director would get 
information which would be valuable for his later check-up on their 
material. 

RussE.u: Until Fletcher’s system of testing was developed four or 
five years ago, it was impossible to tell about a person’s hearing ability. 
Therefore, Miiller is certainly wrong: it was impossible to know 
whether Edmont heard correctly. No two persons hear exactly 
alike, and we do not realize that we have defects. The differences 
in the field workers’ hearing must be ironed out by the Director with 
the aid of the mechanical records and the hearing scores of the workers. 
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Knott: Three things are necessary in a worker: phonetic training, 
knowledge of machines, and ability to write shorthand. 

Han ey: It would be hard to find persons skilled in all these things. 
But surely good hearing and phonetic training are necessary. Be- 
sides, one of the two workers on a team must have skill in handling 
the machine. 

KuRATH: proposed as prerequisites (1) that the investigator hear well, 
(2) that he be trained in phonetics, (3) that he have considerable 
experience in recording the known variations in American speech by 
means of a phonetic alphabet, (4) that he know the variations in 
morphology, syntax, and vocabulary, that have already been ob- 
served, and (5) that he be trained in a special technique of collecting 
the material, the technique to be worked out by the Director and 
approved by the Managing Committee.* 

Carr: Discussion of VI must stop now. 

Bryan: Nothing has been said of the Director’s training. 


VII. Are class dialects to be treated along with local dialects? 
In particular, should standard colloquial speech be carefully dis- 
tinguished from illiterate or vulgar speech? 


Moore: moved that an important purpose of the Atlas shall be to, 
distinguish between vulgar and so-called standard speech. No one 
knows now just what the difference is. 

CurmeE: preferred the word popular to vulgar. 

STURTEVANT: queried whether this was a matter of linguistic geography. 
How are non-geographic variations to be represented on the maps? 
Kenyon: VII is the most difficult question on the list. How are we 
to get a definition of standard English? We shall have to proceed 

with that question entirely in the background. 

HANLEY: agreed with Kenyon. The workers should get full case 
histories of their subjects, to make the material collected more useful. 
The field workers should collect the facts, but should refrain from 
classifying and interpreting them. 

Kurata: Working definitions of cultivated colloquial speech and of 
popular speech could be adopted. Case histories would be useful 
for the classifications of speakers in one or the other group. The 
difference between the two groups should be represented on the maps; 
they would not complicate them unduly. In any case, in choosing 
the subjects, a working definition is required, and it might as well be 
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laid down in so many words. Scholars using the maps would be in a 
position to reclassify the forms with the aid of the case histories. 

Moore’s motion carried: It is the sense of this Conference that an 
important aim of the proposed investigation is to collect information 
about and discriminate between the local popular and the local 
standard colloquial speech. 


VIII. Can the plan for immediate execution be simplified by the 
temporary omission of any area, such as Canada or the region 
west of the Rocky Mountains? 


RussE.u: There should be no elimination, especially of the area west 
of the Rocky Mountains. Colonization of the Spanish Southwest 
was very early, and the Spanish influence has spread and continues 
to grow stronger, unlike that of other foreign language groups. The 
Mormon group also is interesting linguistically, because of the many 
shifts of location and the large foreign language influence which they 
have undergone. 

Proxoscu: The German Atlas excluded, on political grounds, German 
Austria and Switzerland, though there are no linguistic boundaries 
between them and Germany. It would be as much of a mistake 
to exclude Canada in the present project. He was also against the 
exclusion of the Far West, though scientifically more could be said for 
that than for excluding Canada. 

Krappr: But limitation is necessary. Moved that work shall start in 
areas which have relatively clearly defined speech characteristics. 
CARRUTHERS: supported Prokosch on the absence of a linguistic bound- 
ary between the United States and Canada. The only difference 
between them is that the settlement of Canada began about 100 years 

later. 

Kuratu: All the English-speaking parts of North America should be © 
included. Limitation should be in the number of places studied, not 
inarea. It would be better to study 200 communities scattered over 
the whole area, than 500 in a restricted area. 

‘Krappr’s motion, incorporating Kurath’s ideas, was adopted: It is the 

sense of this Conference that the investigation should begin in those 

areas known to exhibit distinct dialect characteristics, but that it 
should ultimately be extended to embrace all English-speaking 

America. 


The session was adjourned at 12.50 P.M. 
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Tue Tuirp Session was called to order by the Chairman at 2.30 
o’clock on Saturday afternoon, August 3, and discussion was at once 
begun of the lists of dialectal peculiarities which had been prepared and 
submitted in advance to the members of the Conference. 


A. Phonetic features. 


STEINBERG: What is the relative importance of vowels and consonants 
in a study of American dialects? Some means of mechanical record- 
ing are deficient in reproducing sibilants. 

Kuratu: Vowel variations are much more numerous and, in a sense, 
more important. Most of the consonant variations are of such a 
nature that even an imperfect instrument could record them. The 
substitution of f for th by some Negroes, as in thru, may give trouble in 
recording. 

STEINBERG: Will study be given only to the male voice? 

Kurata: It is important to study the speech of both sexes. 

STEINBERG: The male voice is more easily reproduced. 

Kuratu: That fact would have to be taken into consideration. The 
phonetic variations are listed in the Circular as ‘regular’ and ‘spo- 
radic’. Theclassificationmay not be entirely correct. Thespecimen 
text should include only the more regular variations, and should be 
supplemented by other material to show the irregularities in series 
like log, frog, cog, clog, etc., and roof, root, soot, room, etc. 

Buck: No. 51 should include the New England [ben]. 

Hopkins: The pronunciation of the pronoun I should be included. (An 
unidentified speaker added that the stressed and the unstressed forms 
of J must be distinguished.) 

Kurata: said that there is a full list of such variations in his American 
Pronunciation. Some of these must be studied. 

AyrEs: objected to the transcription of the second variant in 41. The 
New York pronunciation is [31]; i.e., curl and coil have about the 
same pronunciation in New York. 

Haney: added the ‘clear’ or ‘front’ / in Southern Nellie, Alice, etc. 
Mention was made of w for l, as in bio for bill; Kurata cited crawed 
for crawled, where the I sound is lost. 

Kent: A third variant [rat] is found for root. 


It was agreed that any further suggestions on No. 1 should be sent to 
Kurath. 
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A Vote for Nine Members of a Managing Committee, the American 
Council of Learned Societies to choose the Committee as 
far as possible on the basis of this vote. 


StuRTEVANT: moved that the vote be taken by ballot, the ballots not 
to be counted, but to be turned over to the American Council as they 
come in. Carried. 

Kenyon: Moved that the members of the Conference be given until 
they leave the meeting to fill out and hand in their ballots. Carried. 


B. Vocabulary. 


Krapp: The list in the circularneedsaddition and revision. Suggested 
that half a dozen experts make out lists of about 300 words. 

Kenyon: The field workers should become very familiar with lists of 
vocabulary variants such as that in the index to Dialect Notes, since 
words incidentally spoken may escape the hearer who is not watching 
for them. 

Carr: called for method of procedure. Shall the members of the 
Conference make random suggestions or consider a general principle 
for the selection of a vocabulary list? 

Kuratu: It is possible to set up guiding principles. The following 
groups of words should be represented (they are represented in 
Krapp’s list): 

(1) Topographical words, e.g., knoll, knob, butte; 

(2) Family words, e.g., for father and mother; 

(3) Literary terms, to show the influence of the literary language on 
colloquial speech ; 

(4) Newspaper words, to show the influence of the press; and so 
forth. 

Kenyon: added names of farm tools, and of the more familiar birds; 
also calls to domestic animals (these have already been studied), and 
household words. 

Kent: All these groups could not be used in all sections. Some classes 
would lack words for many farm tools. 

Knorr; Will rural, small village, and urban communities be examined 
and classified separately? 

Buiaxe: The ‘symbolic’ words should be studied: the verb (fo be, the 
chief pronouns, adverbs, and prepositions, The entire essential 


vocabulary, say 1000-2000 words, might be studied in each 
community. 
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MULLER: cited the groups of ‘essential words’ studied in the Atlas of 
Italy: names of countries, proper names, words for child, adult, sick- 
ness and health, sorrow and joy, and soon. We might follow their 
classification. ) 

Bo.uinG: Marcel Cohen, in his vocabularies for the investigation of 
aboriginal languages, gives the principal ideas to be looked for in a 
language. 

Knott: Depot and station are given as variants in the Word List. 
These do not vary according to locality, but according to the speaker’s 
education. 

Kuratu: They should be studied none the less, as indicative of class 
dialects. It is almost impossible to approach the problem from the 
general point of view mentioned by Professor Blake. We must start 
from the details which we already know. Our intention is not to 
make a semantic study, but to mark dialectic differences in the use 
of words. ‘ 

Knott: Various Anglicisms such as lift for elevator, luggage for baggage 
might be studied. 

Bouuine: Also phrases such as nothing in it or nothing to it, and idio- 
matic expressions like a quarter to, or a quarter of. 


C. Morphology and Syntaz. 


Kuratu: The material in the Circular is very sketchy. Curme’s and 
Leonard’s lists are intended to suggest the sort of things that should 
be investigated. 

Moore: A suggestion for procedure in distinguishing vulgarisms from 
colloquialisms: A list could be made of expressions which are generally 
considered ‘vulgar,’ as Him and me was there, and of border cases, 
such as Who did you see, It don’t seem that way. The occurrence of 
such ‘vulgarisms’ and ‘border-line cases’ should be the object of a 
thorough investigation. Expressed the opinion that forms such as 
don’t for doesn’t and who for whom cannot be called ‘vulgar’ if they 
are used by people who do not use recognized ‘vulgarisms,’ 

Cunme; The list labeled Some Syntactical Features ia incomplete. The 
English present perfect tense should be added, It is unusual, In 
other languages the perfect has become a simple past, This process, 
in which the past idea overshadows the present, can be seen in speak- 
ers who say J doneit, Another point is the tendency of Americans to 
refer to inanimate things as she, whereas the English use the masculine. 

Kurata: We can do little here in this matter. The literature on the 
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subject must be carefully sifted, and exhaustive lists of morphological 
and syntactical peculiarities must be prepared, from which certain 
features will be selected for study. 


D. Specimen Text. 


Kuratu: explained that the Specimen Text in the Circular stood as 
he had constructed it in 1924. Ayres and Greet had altered it some- 
what for their phonographic records of American speech (Victor 
Talking Machine Co.). Admitted that some sentences were stilted 
and that some literary words were to be eliminated: certain undesirable 
features, he said, had been caused by having to insert three test words 
per line. Queried whether this were a desirable text. Thought that 
the text should contain much conversation and dialogue. Asked 
whether the subject matter was to be changed. Pointed out the 
advantages of a connected text, especially for the matter of intona- 
tion; for by the time the subject reaches the second paragraph, he is 
more normal than he would be if individual questions were put to him. 
Recognized that the text was to be supplemented by answers to a 
number of questions by way of check, since the reading pronunciation 
is not always the same as the speaking pronunciation. Among the 
disadvantages of a connected text is the subject’s tendency to drop 
into a sing-song. 

BLoomFIELD: A better subject for a text might be worked up—some- 
thing which a person could tell as though it happened yesterday. 
EpGEerToN: Literary and cultivated words should be avoided as far as 

possible. 

RussetL: The intonation of a subject is not natural when he reads. 
The method of the French Atlas was to submit questions to the 
subject, and the answer was a natural rebound ‘to the question asked. 
Do not psychologists say that the written symbol inevitably arouses _ 
a control? 

MetreEssEL: Not if the text is familiar and the reader has dramatic 

_ ability. 

RussELL: would suggest using Gilliéron’s procedure (cited above) in 
addition to the Specimen Text. 

ALEXANDER: suggested that a dialogue between two unsuspecting 
subjects would be valuable. 

GREET: It is my experience that the microphone ‘scares the subject into 
being natural.’ Impromptu inquiries as to where the subject was 
born, where he went to college, his present interests, etc., have been 
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found useful. The Specimen Text in the Circular is ‘abominable.’ 
It has been used at Columbia, with a few changes, simply because 
they started with it and the element of comparison was valuable. 
Phrases were cited as bad, i.e., unnatural: shirk making a choice, as 
usually, could not (instead of couldn’t), dreary old loft, beams and 
rafters, joists, fear and horror, hurried out of their holes, the idea of it 
(those who do not insert an r do not use the phrase), withoug varying 
his voice, quite dead. 

KuratH: These phrases are exactly the ones which I inserted as tests 
of one thing or another. I had to distribute the test-words at the 
time, because I had to jot down the phonetic symbols while the 
subject read at his usual rate. 

RussEuu: The use of phonograph records will obviate the necessity of 
having three test-words in a line. 

Han ey: How about using test passages and then something familiar 
like the Mother Goose Rimes? 

Kurata: That would be all right in addition to the Specimen Text. 

METFESSEL: A specimen text, the same for each subject, is valuable for 
purposes of comparison. But more natural ahd less conscious speech 
should also be recorded. | 

AyrEs: explained that passages were omitted at Columbia simply to 
cut down the time. A continuous narrative is desirable to get 
people off their guard. 

GREET: suggested phrasing the story, and putting one phrase on each 
line. 

KuraTH: Phrasing varies from person to person; forcing it would make 
the reading unnatural. 

Greet: Then at least the passage should be more rhythmical. 

Kuratu: The passage is very much more unwieldy than it will need 
to be with mechanical means of recording. It was ‘doctored up’ 
with additional test phrases. 


RvussELL: moved that Questions IX, X, XI of the unfinished morning 
docket be considered together. Carried. 


IX. Should the foreign language areas be studied immediately? 
X. Should the Atlas include the American Indian languages? © 
XI. How much attention should be paid to the English of the for- 
eign born? 
Carr: asked for information from an expert on the survey of American 
Indian languages, as to its bearing on the. present project. 
BLOOMFIELD: It has no bearing on it. 
’ 
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Krapr: Would the fact that early settlers in America spoke - Indian 
languages to some extent have a bearing on the present pronunciation 
of certain American words, for instance, place names like Chicago? 

BLooMFIELD: Loan-words from the Indians present no different 
problem from that of any other loan-words. No consideration of 
them is needed in this project (of course, in a complete history of the 
words in question, the speech of early settlers would have to be 
considered). 

Russe.u: [X is probably included under Krapp’s resolution of this 
morning: that the work shall start in areas which have relatively 
clearly defined speech characteristics, but any limitation shall be in 
the number of places studied, not in the whole area to be considered. 
The Spanish Southwest will, then, be studied eventually. The 
interplay of the three elements, Indian, Spanish, and English, makes 
it an interesting and important section to study. In large areas 
English is not spoken at all. 

EpGERTON: Do you suggest that the Spanish of the section be studied? 

Russeuu: Yes, eventually. It may disappear soon. It would be less 
of a task to include the Spanish than to study the English separately. 
One individual could handle both. 

Kuratu: The resolution mentioned said specifically English-speaking 
areas. It would be hard to get workers who are competent to make 
out suitable vocabulary lists, etc., for all the foreign language groups 
in the country. This undertaking should be omitted, for the present 
at least. The English of these areas, however, must be included. 

RussELL: knew someone who would be competent to do the work for 
the Spanish section. Estimated that if $1000000 were necessary to 
get the English data, $1000 would be enough for the Spanish. 

Krapp: This task is sure to be done anyway, and should be done much 
more thoroughly than we are prepared to do it. It is as important 
for the Spanish as for the English. 

HANEY: agreed with Krapp and Kurath. Cited Mencken’s appendix 
to show that the importance is in the influence of English on the 
foreign languages, not vice versa. Therefore the interest in a study 
of foreign language groups is chiefly that of students of these 
languages. 


Kenyon: What term are we to use in speaking of this project? 

STuRTEVANT: moved that this project be tentatively called A Linguistic 
Atlas of the United States and Canada. 

Roxpper: That would include the foreign languages. 
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STURTEVANT: It was meant not to exclude them. 

Kenyon: preferred of America to of the United States and Canada. 

THE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: testified that America means the 
United States alone to Canadians. 

BLOOMFIELD: suggested Atlas of North American English, because if 
we get outside of English we face tremendous problems. 

Moore: made Bloomfield’s suggestion a motion. Seconded by Kenyon 
and Bolling, the latter adding that the ambiguity of ‘American’ 
English is desirable. 

ArMsTRONG: If we mention Canada specifically, that commits us to a 
study of Canadian English without any assurance of the cooperation 
of Canadian scholars, which would surely be necessary. 

Kenyon: A short name is desirable, as it is sure to be shortened badly 
if it is long to start with. 

Cuarr: put Moore’s substitute (i.e., Atlas of American English). 

RussE.L: This motion falls into exactly the error which its adherents 
are trying to avoid; it includes too much. 

SALESKI: favored Sturtevant’s title, as it does not promise too much, 
and includes enough. 

The substitute motion was defeated and Sturtevant’s motion was carried: 


that the project be known as A Linguistic Atlas of the United States 
and Canada. 


Adjournment followed, at 5.00 P.M. 
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